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would have been pained had he known that, in fact, More
had very little belief in the value of any heretic's promise.
We know from John Harris himself that he was instructed to
see that Grinaeus issued no pernicious propaganda; if
Grinaeus had done so, More would have bundled him out of
the kingdom unceremoniously. But, so long as he behaved,
More showed him untiring generosity and kindness. And
also, amid all the cares of office. More spent many hours in a
vain attempt to bring Grinaeus back into the fold, first by
discussion in his home, and later by correspondence. Nor
was this merely the freemasonry of scholarship. More
would have been even gentler with a poor and ignorant
heretic than with a learned one. " Little rigour and much
mercy should be showed,5* he said, " where simpleness
appeared, and not high heart or malice.33 More argued
eloquently that the whole Bible might be suffered to be
spread abroad in English among the laity. His sense of
discipline was too strong to allow him to press this claim
against the opinion of the bishops; but under episcopal
supervision, at any rate, translations of the Bible should be
issued, he thought, and even issued, where necessary, gratis.
But it must be an authorised translation, made by the most
responsible scholars. At a time when civil war might break
out over the interpretation of a biblical text, More denied
the right of Tyndale or any individual to issue his translation
of the Bible on his own authority. The public and deliber-
ate defiance of authority in matters of religion was, to More,
sedition; and, like other forms of sedition, might, in extreme
cases, merit the death penalty. But the trial and definition
of heresy were matters for the bishops, not for him, a layman.
Why should More be blamed for holding views which
everybody held in his age, and many people in a much
sterner and more cruel form than he? Because, it is
answered, he had shown, a dozen years before, in Utopia,
that he knew better.
More has suffered the fate of many pioneers, in that he has
been interpreted in the light of those who have followed him.
Utopia has been followed by a long series of " Ideal Common-
wealths,33 often written in direct imitation. Francis Bacon
in the New Atlantis, and William Morris in News from Nowhere,
have drawn pictures of the world as they would like to see it.
So Utopia has been christened an " ideal commonwealth."
The citizens of Utopia are not depicted as insisting on any
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